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A ibymn for Palm Sunday 
Marton Franklin ham 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord”’ 


From Bethany, the Master 
Comes down Mt. Olive’s slope; 
And all the world is singing 
A glad new song of hope; 
Cry out, O stately cedars, 
Along the rugged way! 
Ye vineyards, shout hosannas, 
To greet this happy day! 


The king of Love, in triumph, 
Rides through the city’s gate; 

Rejected, scorned—yet victor; 
The conqueror of Hate; 

O wave your green palm-branches! 
Exalt his matchless worth! 

This king of Love shall conquer 
The nations of the earth. 


Not of this world his kingdom; 
His power is from above; 
His realm is of the spirit, 
His scepter—Truth and Love; 
He calls us to his service, 
His banner is unfurled; 
With thee we march, O Master, 
To overcome the world. 
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The Social Program: A Condensed Sermon 


N. W. Lovely 


In so far as any program is to be charac- 
teristically Unitarian, in so far as it is going 
to grow out of the Unitarian belief, it 
must be implicit in those principles on 
which all Unitarians agree. Any action 
(good or bad) taken by the Unitarian 
Church as such, which does not grow out 
of principles accepted by Unitarians as 
such, is unprincipled action. No group is 
capable of principled action as a group 
unless it has certain fundamental agree- 
ments universally accepted within the 
group. The action may be expedient, ad- 
visable, progressive, enlightened, realistic, 
courageous, or their opposites, but it is 
essentially unprincipled. 

As an individual any Unitarian has the 
inahenable right (without being exposed to 
loss of church membershiz:) to dispense 
with any article of belief which seems to 
him to be a non-essential. Some oi us 
have gone so far as to dispense with God. 
And some of those who have dispensed 
with the divine are the most ardent sup- 
porters of the Program of Socia! Action 
which is based upon the presupposition 
that all men have within them “‘a spark of 
the divine.”” Obviously they do not sup- 
port this program because of its religious 
presuppositions, but because it appeals to 
them as practically expedient. That is 
to say it is not as Unitarians that they 
support it, but as practical citizens of a 
political state, as believers in a political 
or economic theory. 

Please notice that Iam not denying that 
religion has social implications. Religious 
belief does have social implications, and 
for that very reason 1 denomination which 
has no common religious standards cannot 
hope to have a common social action. 
Furthermore, if by some freak we all did 
agree on a program of social action in spite 
of theological and religious differences, we 
could bring to that program the authority 
of a political or economic bloc comparable 
to the bonus-bloec, the farm-bloc, the 
tariff-bloe, etc., but we could not bring to 
it any moral or religious sanctions. It is 
conceivable that the name Unitarian shali 
come to have political or social significance 
greater than its religious significance. 

When I say that Unitarianism has no 
common religious standards many will 
rise to point out quite truly that although 
there are no definitive, explicit Unitarian 
religious standards there are certain in- 
definite, implicit standards which are 
generally recognized as Unitarian and 
which have a growing influence as the 
years pass. Of course that is quite true, 
and it is also true that there are certain 
indefinite, implicit standards of ethical] and 
social behavior which are generally ac- 
cepted by all Unitarians and have an in- 
creasing influence as the years pass. But 
before we can make our program of social 


action explicit and definitive we must 
make our religion explicit and definitive. 
Otherwise our social program cannot be 
regarded as in any way religious, but merely 
politic . . . . which js to say that as a 
religious body we have nothing to say 
about matters political. 

To set down specific programs of action 
shows as little respect for the individual 
as to set down specific programs of faith 
and dogma. Faith in the individual calls 
for education in the best sense rather than 
for indoctrination. It requires that we 
present to individuals the simple, une- 
dorned facts of human experience, that 
we encourage them by our example to 
examine those facts with honesty and 
courage, with a view to improving the 
chances for the development of good and 
healthy character in themselves and 
others. 

I suppose there is no Unitarian who 
does not accept as a first principle the doc- 
trine of the intrinsic worth and dignity 
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of every individual soul. The right of 
every man to develop according to his 
own character, to evolve and unfold 
naturally and without constraint, is the 


one doctrine that people still regard as | 


Unitarian. It follows that the one action 
which becomes imperative to all Uni- 
tarians, simply because they are Uni- 


tarians, is to discover what environment | 
best leads to characteristic growth, and || 


then to establish that environment. 
Without a doctrine of man, however, 


we cannot have a doctrine for the educa- | 


tion of man. We can go on using empiri- 


cal and experimental methods, but every | 
act will be to some extent guess-work and | 


will involve disagreements ranging from 
the purely superficial to the genuinely 
fundamental. In such disagreements have 


we the right to label (by a majority vote 


or any other method) any one guess, how- 
ever plausible and practical, as specifically 
Unitarian? 


As a Unitarian a man will be motivated | 
by a high respect for every individual | 
character; as a Christian of any sort he | 
will be motivated in every act of his life — 
and courage. — 
Until he is perfect in all these he will not | 


by generosity, honesty, 
rest content with his own actions or his 
own character. If his motives are right 
his fruits wil! be good, and where motives 


are wrong there is the room for specifically 


Unitarian social action in the education 
of the individual to a full realization of 
his social responsibilities. His social 
methods will be determined by many 
various accidents, they will be conditioned 
by his temperament, experience, theology, 
information, and persona! limitations or 
advantages; but let his social and private 
motives become identified in the ethical 
motive of love and respect for his neighbor 
and the function of religion is fulfilled. 
And I am Unitarian enough to believe that 
one man so turned from his wickedness is 
worth any amount of legislation or social 
faction, which does not convert, but 
drives. 

Ever since the Crucifixion people and 
churches have been sacrificing the prin- 
ciple of individual education and_per- 
suasion to the practical exigencies of their 
time. We need action, they say, and they 
have had action. They have tried a little 
of all kinds, including organization and 
discipline and legisiation and revolution 
and indoctrination and torture. The 
only place we discover any light is where 
little avenues have been opened up for 
mutual, respectful intercourse between 
enemies and rivals. If our churches can 
encourage men to look for and create such 
avenues of friendly exchange, to enter 
them in love and honesty; if it can give 
men the courage to enter them at the risk 
of personal or even social loss and defeat; 
then it will have attained to socia! action 
worthy of a Christian Church, and not be 
found fussing around with patterns of 
paltry guesswork. 
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The Churches and the Gospel of Life 


Joseph Haroutunian 


B)ERDYAEV has said of Dostoevski that he 
| found the best evidence of God’s reality in 
the fact of evil. It almost seems that pain 
and suffering are necessary for the exercise 
of the supreme human prerogatives of self-criticism, 
repentance and conversion. In these days of sorrow 
and perplexity, it has pleased God to move us to 
reconsider, with an earnestness akin to anguish, our- 
selves and our doings. 

With much grace and wisdom, our religious 
leaders are acknowledging their share in the troubles 
of the day. They admit their failure to guide the 
people in the path of justice and charity. They look 
with dismay at the indifference of the people to the 
Christian faith. They lament their inability to cope 
with the powers of evil which are threatening to destroy 
the bodies and souls of God’s children. It is evident 
that the churches and the religion they represent are 
deficient in the power and authority which might 
enable them to combat successfully the forces of 
paganism and materialism in our midst. 

The efforts to remedy this situation—one should 
rather say, to meet this crisis—fall into three cate- 
gories. First, the intellectual: Much that is excellent 
has been said and written concerning the errors of 
atheism, the cosmic significance of “‘spiritual values,”’ 
the importance of religious experience as a way of 
knowing, the grounds, scientific and logical, for the 


_ hypothesis of God, and the benefits of the Christian 


for dogmatic unbelief. 


=r 


virtues. Thus religion is given considerable in- 
tellectual support, and there seems to be little excuse 
Secondly, the esthetic-spirit- 
ual: Some do splendid work in filling their churches 
with an atmosphere conducive to worship and “‘spir- 
ituality.”” They seek to induce religiosity through 
the adoption of instruments and methods used in the 
liturgical churches. Thus they produce an inner 
exaltation which may have some influence on week- 


_ day living. Thirdly, the moral-practical: Some at- 
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tack sin and evil directly, especially “‘social’’ sin and 
evil. They recite our woes, they analyze our errors, 
they describe our follies; they warn us, they exhort us, 
and they threaten us. Unlike the intellectual critics, 
they urge us to put Christianity into immediate and 
effective practice. At this point they become neces- 
sarily a little vague; because ‘‘the way out” is full of 
difficulties which. cause the honest wayfarer much 
hesitation and confusion. 

These three types of effort at religious revival 
are responses to real need. In spite of the fact that 


_ they represent conflicting tendencies in present-day 
_ religion, many are helped by one or another of them. 


Yet, the fact remains that the churches continue to 


fail in being effective powers in the life of the people. 
The latter listen to excellent arguments, appreciate 
good services of worship, and are “stimulated” by 
ethical challenge and criticism. Yet, there is some- 
thing lacking. May it be that there is a vital and 
perennial human need which the churches are failing 
to meet? 

The people, as always, are deeply interested in 
matters which concern life, life in a truly physical 
and earthy sense. They fight, in any effective way, 
for their bread and butter, for their means of security, 
for their homes. They build intricate and costly 
machinery in their efforts to supply themselves with 
food, clothing, education, and amusement. These 
things meet basic needs. The problems and processes 
involved in their acquisition are powerful factors in 
the motivation of men’s lives. 

We may expect the churches to be significant 
factors in human life only if they fulfill a need analo- 
gous to those mentioned above. In the opinion of 
this writer, such a need is the hunger and thirst for 
eternal life with God. The truth seems to be that 
much of religion in our churches is irrelevant to this 
need embedded in men’s existence as human beings. 
Much that passes for “‘religious experience’’ is satis- 
fying but not a matter of life and death. The desire 
to add another cubit to one’s moral stature can be 
greatly overestimated. Besides, the moral demands of 
conscience and our fellowmen are very often met 
without any obvious help from religion. The desire 
for social justice, allied with pity and sympathy, 
though very real and insistent, is commonly diminished 
and neutralized by considerations set forth by self- 
love which religion is seldom able to combat effec- 
tively. 

The Christian religion proclaims a gospel which 
is, in its naked simplicity and essence, the declaration 
of the good news concerning the hope we have in 
Christ Jesus. There is no mistaking the mind of 
primitive Christianity in this matter. God had raised 
Jesus the crucified from the dead! This was the 
message of the first Christians to the world. This 
was the answer of Christianity to the question which 
lies deep in the human heart: Shall life end in death? 
Jesus is risen! He has triumphed over death. That 


is what we believe. That is what we preach. We 
believe in God who overcomes sin and death. We 
preach the gospel of resurrection and life. O ye 


mortals who hunger and thirst for immortality with 
God, O ye sons of Adam whose lot it is to sin and 
suffer and die, we bring you good tidings of great joy. 
“Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The 
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sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, my be- 
loved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for as much as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 
“For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

Now, this is the kind of thing with which the 
early Christians confronted the world. This is the 
faith which triumphed over and survived religions, 
kingdoms, and cultures. And why? Because it is 
the word of God to man. It is the word of life given 
to the living. That is why men have left house and 
field, and followed the Master. That is why they 
have preferred death to the denial of the faith. That 
is why they have built churches and worshiped God 
in many and sundry ways. That is why there is no 
more famous sentence in all literature than ‘‘God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’” That is why the greatest 
Christian creed begins with ‘‘I believe in God the 
Father Almighty,’ and ends with ‘‘And the Life 
everlasting. Amen.” 

The fact is that any human being who has at- 
tained self-consciousness and a profound love for 
others is necessarily concerned with death. Selfish 
and senseless being that he is, if you will, he is more 
interested in death than in sin. Sins come and sins 
go; but the end of the journey with its threat of 
separation from God and existence stands fixed. 
The thought of non-existence is absolutely painful to 
man. Like Buddha, he is deeply hurt at the sight of 
a corpse. When a beloved dies, he knows no con- 
solation. The ever-present anguish of his soul, half 
hidden by lesser cares, bursts forth into a cry which 
would move the very devil. There is something 
genuinely metaphysical about this anguish. It be- 
longs to the essence of our humanity. It permeates 
our lives in innumerable ways. Even the Hebrew, 
who szems to have been unusually free of it, trans- 
lated it into a profound concern with the perpetuity 
of his ‘‘seed.’”’ Men beget children and give them at 
least the name of the family. They seek to perpetuate 
their names by erecting monuments, winning battles, 
and writing books. They seek a foretaste of their 
immortality in mystic visions, by seeing things sub 
specie aeternitatis, by pathetic efforts to define “‘ul- 


Denominational Loyalty in Small Communities 


Leon S. Simonetti 


S) HROUGH the years of my experience as a 
XO}, minister and a director of rel’gious education, 
there has been lurking, in the back of my 
mind, a question centering on the church’s 
attitude to its young people in the matter of de- 
nominationalism. A recent situation has brought the 
question to an acute focusin my mind. Consequently 


timate reality.” When they entertain a desire and 
set themselves to a task, they act as though their 
deed were of final significance. They cherish “abiding 
ideals’ and do ‘‘deathless deeds.” 

As von Huegel has insisted, the sense of the 
eternal is inseparable from the sense of temporality 
in all the events of life. It is our very mortality (and 
all men are mortal) that makes us stand in absolute 
need of immortality. It seems essential to the struc- 
ture of man that he should contemplate eternity with 
time, and that he should do so with anguish; that he 
should seek for the word of God, the word of the hope 
of eternal life; that he should be permanently restless 
in his sin and ignorance, in his sense that there is a 
righteousness and a truth which are the gift of One | 
with whom nothing is impossible, the Creator of | 
heaven and earth. | 

There is something ostrich-like in the silence of | 
present-day religion on this subject. Preachers shy 
away from it and writers postpone it to the last few | 
pages of their books. A pathetic preoccupation with 
fleeting facts, considered not in the light of eternity | 
but in that of some immediate consequence in this | 
world, results in passionate but unconvincing sermons — 
which evade men’s longing for God and turn hungry | 
souls away from Him. The people are offered stane | 
instead of bread. They do not protest. They have 
been taught to be ashamed of their thirst for Ged. 
They turn and go away. They seek consolation in 
curious cults and every available sort of distraction | 
or amusement. They learn to cheat themselves with 
the crumbs of some illusory idealism. Suppressing 
their sense of the tragedy in life, they become vulgar | 
and uncharitable. They become without hope, with- 
out faith, and without love. 

Religion is what man feels, thinks and does in his 
search for the Truth, the living Truth, the Truth about 
life; for the Word of God, for deliverance to the 
presence of God. The cult in religion, the justice 
and kindness in religion, the idealism in religion, are 
futile without its essence, the absolute yearning for 
God. The churches do not play fair with the people |] 
in so far as they do not speak God’s Word to them. 
The people will not listen to any one but the Word of |] 
God. Therefore they do not take the churches very | 
seriously. Many stay awayfromthem. The churches] 
and the religion they represent thus remain in their |} 
present and much lamented state of ineffectiveness. | 
Let the churches face the human soul in its anguish ] 
and hope. Let them declare God’s promise in Christ 
Jesus. Then the people will say, as one disciple said | 
to Jesus, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast | 
the words of eternal life.”’ 


it has been causing me no little concern in recent | 
months. It is the question dealing with what the} 
church should theologically teach. The question is, | 
“Should denominational churches, in small com-| 
munities, consciously set about to teach their youre 
people loyalty to denominational ideas and ideals?’’] 
Should churches in small communities emphasize} 
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and stress denominationalism?”’ One’s first reaction 
is, “Yes, of course.” ‘It has always been done in 
the past, why cease now?” To be sure, it is good 
psychology to formulate in youth, in its adolescent 
years, some religious convictions and loyalties. To 
pass this period of life without some definite religious 
emotions is apt to produce a mature being whose 
spiritual flower has been stunted from lack of the 
proper nourishment. To which one can only say, 
“All well and good,” but to which one must hastily 
add that there is another side of the picture which 
must be drawn before we come to any definite decision 
on the matter. 

For some years back, statisticians and compilers 
of church reports in small communities have sensed 
the growing curse of denominationalism in Protestant- 
ism. It was the economic complications which first 
drew attention to this denominational melee. The 
economic upheaval of the last half decade has further 
intensified the difficulty of so many churches carrying 
on with so many underpaid ministers frantically 
attempting to meet the obligations forced upon them, 
and yet stay within the confines of their meager in- 
comes. More and more has been growing a sense of 
the need of some kind of church federation, or union, 
or amalgamation, in our smaller communities. Three 
possible methods of procedure are advocated. First, 
to wait until some one, or some two, or some three of 
the struggling churches are forced to close their doors, 
and then the members of that parish or those parishes 
scatter themselves among the surviving institutions— 
and, chances are, remain disgruntled for the rest of 
their days and act like snarling dogs in the manger. 
Second, to merge some one group with some other 
group—and chances are there will always be an un- 
healed sore and a breach which will never be spanned, 
while the ministers of said churches get bald or gray- 
headed trying to keep Paul’s faction from choking 
Peter’s following to death, while each party carefully 
guards his own little endowment or his own petty 
theological idea. The third method of procedure is to 
ingrain, in our present generation of young people, 
more of the idea of a community-organized religion 
and less of a denominational-organized one. Teach 
them more of the common instruction of Protestant 
Christianity and less of the specific dogmas which 


lend themselves to bickerings and banterings of little 
advantage. 

Surely a man can be a Christian in the widest 
and noblest sense of the term without being grooved 
to a narrow sectarianism. To toss aside, with one 
stroke of the pen, all denominational churches for 
community churches would be as disastrous and 
assinine as the Russian abolition of the organized 
church, as necessary as that seems to have been. 
But certainly to stress denominationalism less and 
the larger view of a community church more ought 
not to label a man as being a dangerous radical. 
And yet my meager experience with small towns has 
not produced any evidence of very much effort in this 
direction. In fact it would seem that denomination- 
alism is being stressed more than ever with youth. 
Ministers of all sects, even if they personally disap- 
prove of the idea of stressing sectarianism, are forced 
into doing it by the laymen of their church who be- 
lieve it should be done and who use the guillotine of 
unemployment to further their ends. Ministers in 
liberal churches are forced into participating in the 
seme stressing of sectarianism, not perhaps by their 
own bent or opinion on the matter nor by the laymen 
of their churches, but by the competition from the 
ministers of other churches who nurture the smaller 
viewpoint. 

And yet, to a liberal thinking preacher, irre- 
spective of his denominational affiliation, such a 
method of competition and individual teaching is 
irksome, for it seems to him that the second state of 
the situation will be far worse than the first. If the 
situation is bad today, what will it be ten years from 
today? Will our present method of attempting to 
face the problem facilitate and expedite the situation 
in another decade, or will it further entangle an al- 
ready ensnarled maze? The youth of today will be 
the church-leaders of tomorrow, and the situation in 
another decade will be facilitated or entangled in di- 
rect proportion to the degree in which our young 
people take the “near’’ or the “far” view. But to 
arrive at the point of breaking down the theological 
divisions in organized religion for its own benefit is 
to have hurdled only one serious barrier, for under- 
neath the lavers of theological differences there is the 
social basis for denominationalism. 


The Victorious Life 


Frederic W. Smith 


In the world ye shall have tribulations; but be of 
good cheer, for I have overcome the world. St. John 
16 : 33. 


EN Alexander was a boy he was fearful 
lest his father conquer all nations of the 
world and leave nothing for him to do. 
In twelve years, after his father’s death, 
he became the greatest of world conquerers and earned 
for himself the title of “Alexander the Great.”’ 

From earliest times down to the present the 
Alexander type of leadership has been honored above 
all others. History is largely made up of the names 
and deeds of military heroes. 

The Jews were looking for a Messiah who would 


free Palestine from bondage to Rome and restore t | 
independence and glory of King David’s reign, and 
likewise give to their religion a world-wide significance 
With this in mind they asked him,—‘‘Art thou the 
Christ or look we for another?”’ When they asked, 
“Ts it lawful to give tribute to Caesar?” they wanted 
him to say no, and were unsatisfied with his evasive 
reply. 

At a very early age Christ revolted against the 
cruelties and horrors of human warfare. He not only 
sensed the inhuman aspects at its center, but he saw 
clearly its failure to produce any beneficial results in 
the lives of men or any stability in the affairs of em- 
pires. At the very beginning of his public career he 
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consciously and deliberately turned away from the 
Alexander type of leadership and set his face in the 
opposite direction. 

When Christ said, ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulations, but be of good cheer, for I have overcome 
the world,’ he meant something vastly different from 
what Alexander meant. It was the difference between 
conquering nations by the power of the sword and 
saving them from their own undoing by the power of 
love. 

It meant to him overcoming everything in the 
world and in one’s own life that weakened, cheapened 
and took from the sacredness of human lives and 
human relationships, that obscured the presence of the 
divine in the human, that destroyed human happiness 
and retarded human progress. 

Christ called men and nations to a greater con- 
flict than was ever dreamed of by Alexander, Caesar, 
Napoleon or a Kaiser. He had as definite a plan of 
campaign as any world conquerer ever had, but as his 
conception of God and human life differed from the 
prevailing conceptions of mankind, his plan of cam- 
paign and his method of conquest were unlike the old 
and traditional ones. 

He called for a great reversal in the popular con- 
ceptions of God, human life, human relationships and 
human conduct. He shifted the scenes of conflict and 
the field of battle from the outer world, where man 
met man in a death struggle, to the inner world of the 
spirit, of mind and conscience and affection, where the 
struggle is for the larger and deeper and more abundant 
life of personality. He called for a change at once 
intensive and extensive in the ideas, motives, ideals 
and faith of his own people and in the lives of other 
people. 

With this life purpose in mind, Christ chose twelve 
disciples as helpers and friends, and later appointed 
seventy others and instructed and equipped them to be 
missionaries of the new Gospel. For about three years 
he worked as it is only possible for one to work who is 
conscious of having a world vision and a world mission. 

No Cyrus, Alexander or Caesar was ever possessed 
by a more absorbing ambition to bring all nations to 
their feet than Christ was possessed by a passion that 
was divine to bring all men and all nations to his way 
of thinking, his way of believing and his way of living. 

After he had spoken forth his marvelous teachings 
in parable, discourse and conversations, and again and 
again had touched upon the deeper and more abiding 
realities of mind, heart and spirit, he determined to 
take his disciples and go to Jerusalem. It was his wish 
to be there during the feast of the Passover, when the 
city would be thronged with people from all over 
Palestine. This would give him the opportunity he 
wanted, that of putting the new Gospel to an open test 
in the great and holy city of the prophets. 

He asked two of his disciples to procure for him a 
colt, and when they had done this he mounted and 
they started on their journey from Bethany to Jeru- 
salem; others joined them on the way. In St. Mark 
it is recorded that ‘many spread their cloaks on the 
road and others green branches which they had cut 
from palm trees. And those in front and those who 
followed cried,—Hosanna! Blessed is he who cometh 
in the name of the Lord! Blessed is the Kingdom that 
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cometh, the Kingdom of our father David! Hosanna 
in the highest!”’ 

In the midst of a large concourse of people Jesus 
passed through the city gates. This is what is called 
“The Triumphal Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem,” and 
is celebrated in our churches on Palm Sunday. 

Then, as we know all too wel!, followed in rapid 
succession those closing scenes of his life: the denuncia- 
tion of the Pharisees for their religious hypocrisy, the 


cleansing of the Temple of the money changers; the | 


Last Supper; the prayer in Gethsemane; the betrayal; 
the arrest; Peter’s denials; the trial before the High 
Priest and the trials before Pilate; finally, the mocking, 


the scourging and the crucifixion—scenes all of which 


wring tears of blood from our hearts. 


If it ever can be true in this world that “one with © 
it was true of him who paid the | 


9 


God is a majority, 
last full measure of devotion for his ideals and faith 
on Calvary’s brow. The crucifixion marked the great- 
est turning point that has ever taken place in the life 
of the entire human race. 


The long expected Messiah of the Hebrews | 
The | 
crucifixion of Christ turned the apparent victory of his | 
enemies into the pale ashes of defeat; for his truth and | 
example and influence and power were destined to 


became the unexpected Messiah of Humanity. 


outlive the imperial majesty of the Roman Empire 
and the glory of his own people, Israel. 

The supreme sacrifice of Christ placed the su- 
preme emphasis upon the real wrongs in the world to 
be overcome and against which men and nations must 
fight. It has changed the field of battle from the 


physical to the spiritual realm, and for the method | 


of force it substituted the method of love. 

Oh, the mystery of the Gospel of Love! It has 
given birth to a physical and moral and spiritual 
heroism greater than the world has ever known. Again, 


the mystery and the majesty of the Gospel of Love! |] 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay || 
down his life for his friends.’”’ ‘“Ye are my friends if ye || 


love me and keep my commandments.” ‘““A new com- 


mandinent I give unto you, that ye love one another, || 


as I have loved you.” 


The battles of the future will be fought in the |} 
hearts and minds of men and by those who adopt the || 
plan of campaign and the method of conquest that |] 
were followed by the mighty prophet of Galilee. By | 
him who conquered through obedience to the will of | 


God, as that will was revealed to him in the eternal 
laws of divine sonship and human brotherhood. 
Did Alexander live the victorious life? 


humble, exalt, inspire, comfort and console? 


“Speak, history! who are life’s victors? 
Unroll thy long annals and say ,— 
Are they those whom the world called the iY 
Victors, who won the success of a day? . 
The martyrs or Nero? The Spartans who fell 
At Thermopylae’s tryst, 
Or the Persians and Xerxes? 
His judges or Socrates? 
Pilate or Christ?” 


1 


Is the } 
Kaiser living the victorious life? Do the strong who | 
exploit the weak live the victorious life of the spirit? | 
Do we live this life of the spirit if we find in the timeless | 
messages of the Christian faith nothing to startle, }} 
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The Transylvanian Unitarian Church 


Francis Balazs 


SI HERE is very little known about the Transyl- 
4; vanian Unitarian Church except that it is 
the oldest of all existing Unitarian move- 
2 ments in the world, and that it is so old, in- 
deed, that it hardly lives. You hear a great deal 
about the American, Czechoslovakian, and Danish 
Unitarians. They seem to be all alive, active, full of 
hope for the future. We seem to be good for nothing 
else than to provide roots ot historic pride for all these 
young and vigorous offshoots of the old Unitarian 
tree. Three hundred and fifty years ago we may 
have been the most progressive antitrinitarians. But 
that position which we still hold—so you hear—is 
rather out of date now in the twentieth century. 

Now this impression is partly right and partly 
wrong. It is true that some of our people, villagers 
in their sixties and seventies, are in a way, really, not 
very much beyond mere antitrinitarianism. They 
believe that God is one; yet that Jesus performed 
miracles, rose from the dead and ascended into heaven. 
Such people, however, are to be found in most liberal 
groups everywhere in the world. With us this is due 
to unfortunate historic circumstances. Three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago Francis David, the Hungarian 
reformer, the founder of our church, developed a sys- 
tem of Unitarianism so much beyond Socinian or 
Servetian antitrinitarianism that Socinus himself was 
called from Poland to try to bring David back to 
his previous position. Jesus, David declared, is a 
man and is not to be worshiped. Man has importance 
in and for himself. Such revolutionary ideas these 
simple village folks accepted. It was politics that 
interfered now. The existence of Transylvania, this 
little, semi-independent principality wedged in be- 
tween the Turks and the Germans, depended largely 
upon happy political alliances. The reformation 
caused no difficulties. Even antitrinitarianism was 
not dangerous, as there was Poland with a strong 
Socinian movement. The moment, however, David 
left antitrinitarianism behind, Transylvania fell into 
the danger of isolating itself religiously and politically. 
That could not be allowed. Parliament forbade all 
innovation beyond antitrinitarianism. David did 
not heed the political interference and died a 
martyr. 

The church he founded submitted in the hope 
of a better future. It issued a queer, tragically re- 
signed law, instructing its clergy now to reintroduce 
the worship of Christ. {In their prayers let the clergy 
first make rare allusions and references to Jesus. Then, 
cautiously, let them turn more directly to him. 
Finally, address the prayers straight to Christ. The 
Calvinist princes and, later, the Catholic Hapsburgs, 
saw to it that the letter and spirit of the law, strong 
and relentless for almost three centuries, was carried 
out. You see now why we still have relics of mere 
antitrinitarianism with us. 

But this is only one side of the picture! 

You have no idea with what fresh upwelling of 
energy the young generation of Unitarians made use 
of the political and religious liberty finally won in the 


sixties of the last century. In the then founded Uni- 
tarian journal, The Christian Seedsower, they were 
eagerly discussing the bearing upon religion of the 
theory of Darwin, the lives of Jesus by Strauss and 
Renan, the works of Channing, and the like. Within 
a few decades the church liberated itself from the su- 
perimposed antitrinitarianisem. Its position became 
very much like that of the English and American 
Unitarians of the day. A God who is a heavenly 
father; a future life with its promise of salvation 
through character; Jesus who is a real man, his mir- 
acles, resurrection and ascension interpreted in ac- 
cord with modern social psychology—such are its 
main points of belief. And we did not stop even 
there. 

The awakening of a new religious spirit can be 
observed in Transylvania. So far our religious lib- 
eralism has concerned itself mainly with the simpli- 
fying supernaturalist doctrine. Our latest move is 
to emphasize the immanence of God. If we, the new 
generation of Unitarians in Transylvania, do not 
totally reject, yet we definitely overlook supernatural- 
ism and try to find God as the divine spirit within 
this so-called natural universe. Large numbers of 
people in villages and towns seem to have lost faith 
altogether in a supernatural religion. They are facing 
a world of hard realities—social injustice, interna- 
tional wars, class struggle, economic instability— 
without turning for help to a supernatural world. 
It is of no use to preach to such people about a heaven- 
ly father, who means well and will make everything 
good at the end. They want to see here and now how 
the divine law works, zf it works at all. 

Our Unitarian ministers of twenty and thirty 
years ago began to sense this change in the attitude 
of their people. Yet they did not dare to change the 
form of their religion, only their practical attitude. 
Religion did not now matter half as much as the prac- 
tical leadership they took in the promotion of the co- 
operative movement, social-mindedness, education 
and general cultural enlightenment. They lacked, 
however, the dynamic, coherence and consecration of 
religion. The tremendous improvement which our 
new generation offers is that it is the divine purpose 
working within the natural universe that man should 
develop a rich, harmonious personality and fill it with 
an ever extending and deepening social consciousness. 
The advancement of science, creation of beauty, es- 
tablishment of a just social order, briefly: individual 
freedom and social harmony, is really nothing but the 
realization of the divine purpose, the fulfillment of 
the immanent spirit, the God of the universe within 
the life of the universe. We have all the positiveness 
of humanism and all the mystic consecration of re- 
ligion. 

This is how we stand in Transylvania. Do not 
despair of us or do not be merely proud of our past 
history. With all our failings, imperfections and 
shortcomings, yet we are fully alive. Give us your 
sympathy for the present and have faith in our 
future. 
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BOSTON, MASS., APRIL 11, 1935 


IS FASCISM INEVITABLE? 

EV. DAVID CARL COLONY has done the 

country a service by a simple reporting device 

in the April Forwm and Century Magazine. 
He quotes thirteen statements made by “Fascist 
leaders of the world’’—Hitler (and his heutenants), 
Mussolini, and Father Coughlin. The reader is 
challenged to guess who made which without looking 
at the footnote. We tried it with a group of friends 
the other evening and made a very low score. The 
parallels are striking, the points of view almost iden- 
tical. One is prompted to scratch his head and do a 
bit of hard thinking. 

Although Father Coughlin is not too consistent 
even in his pronouncements, many of his broadcasts 
convince the listener that his (Coughlin’s) heart is in 
the right place, that his aims are approximately 
Christian and that his values are on the side of hu- 
manity. Surely, the listener reflects, there can be 
no relationship between these and the repugnant 
results of the Fascist regimes in Italy, Austria and 
Germany. But the fact stands that Nazi and Black 
Shirt made similar pronouncements. And that’s 
where the head-scratching and the hard thinking and 
the service to the country come in. 

We do not question the sincerity of Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Father Coughlin—nor the sincerity of Mr. 
Roosevelt when he launched his N. R. A. and got re- 
sults contrary to the apparent intention of his measure. 
We do not think that Father Coughlin intends to be 
an accomplice of Fascism in the United States. But 
the forces of historic destiny do have such an “in- 
tention,’ and between the two intentions we don’t 
have any confidence in Coughlin’s. 

With many of Father Coughlin’s general aims 
(and they are tragically general) we cannot but be 
sympathetic. We all believe in “social justice,’ do 
we not? We all believe that “human rights must be 
preferred to financial rights,’ do we not? Then what 
is wrong with the prophet of the Little Flower? 


Simply that he has no genuine program for realizing 
any of his ethical aims, that he has not the faintest 
understanding of the economic, political, and social 
realities with which he is supposed to be dealing. In 
other words, he jis going to eradicate a cancer with a 
corn-plaster. 

Here is where the Fascism—unbeknown to Father 
Coughlin and his followers—comes in. This priest 
is rallying around him the discontented, the dis- 
possessed and the disinherited—those who feel most 
acutely the inequities and insecurities of our social 
order, those who are in a mood to demand social re- 
construction, those who might be captured by Com-. 
munism. He is giving these millions a quack program 
which satisfies their emotions, but which will not. 
produce justice or security, and which makes no. 
serious threat to those who hold the privileges. The| 
latter know this, at least the shrewder of them know it. | 
Should Coughlin’s movement become strong enough 
to make a bid for political power, the plutocrats will 
have no difficulty in corralling it into safe channels. 
(Father Coughlin has already accommodated them 
by outlining an innocuous program.) Some helpless. 
scapegoat will be sacrificed, radicalism will find a 
harmless self-expression, and the plutocrats will keep. 
their cake. 

This raises the question, Is Fascism inevitable? 
Theoretically (and perhaps in an academic sense), 
Fascism could be warded off in this country in either 
of two ways: First, by a rapid return to ‘“‘prosperity’’; 
secondly, by a heavy sacrifice upon the part of those 
who milk the publicly-fed cow; that is to say, by 4 
freely granted program of remedial reforms which | 
would effect more justice and security to the dis- 
possessed. Failing either of these developments, the 
mood of rebellion must rise and wax. Should this 
rebellion be geared to a realistic program, and should 
those who enjoy dominance be unwiliing to yield any 
of their privileges, the movement would be put down 
with the militia. That would give us Fascism. Should 
this rebellion be geared to an emotionally radical but 
economically and politically quack program, such as 
Father Coughlin’s, the plutocrats will be all the more 
tempted to stand by and then at the opportune mo- 
ment step in and control the movement for their own 
purposes. That would give us Fascism. Will ““pros- | 
perity” appear around the next corner? If not, will | 
our rulers gracefully abdicate? Should neither of 
these things happen, we had as well dye our shirts or ] 
get ready to go to a concentration camp. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* * 


RELIGIGUS GROUP PIONEERING 

HE pioneering of today is being done in groups. | 
History is being made by groups of men and | 

_ women united in a common purpose and in- | 
spired by a common faith. Will our liberal churches | 
meet the challenge and take the leadership of this } 
constructive movement, inspiring its laymen to-co- | 
operate in specific projects of individual and social | 
improvement? The spirit of worship is fulfilled in | 
action, and especially in cooperative ministry to | 
human need. | 
A group of laymen met for the discussion of | 
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community problems. One of their number sug- 
gested three or four ways of providing better op- 
portunities for the creative use of leisure time, a 
subject that the ministers of the town had touched 
upon in the pulpit. Discussion followed, and one 
idea led to another, with increasing enthusiasm. 
Several committees were appointed to follow up the 
various projects suggested and report back to the 
group. One committee investigated community 
sports. Another studied the possibility of a local 
League of Arts and Crafts. The work of a third com- 
mittee led to evening classes in practical subjects 
conducted by unemployed teachers paid from federal 
funds. These classes were later flooded with students. 

Boston Community Church has committees 
working on race problems, international relations, 
labor problems, and consumers’ protection. The 
consumers’ committee has formed a consumers’ club, 
affiliated with Consumers’ Distributors. Volunteers 
are investigating laundries, to determine the best 
processes and recommend plants that combine good 
labor conditions with satisfactory quality and price. 
Other commodities are being studied with the idea of 
obtaining substantial discounts by group purchases, 
while insuring good quality and avoiding the ex- 
ploitation of the workers. This church is truly a 
fountain of good works in the community. 

One of the best examples of religion in action may 
be found in the work of the American Friends among 
stranded populations like the soft-coal miners. ‘The 
test of any religion is its power to meet human suffer- 
ing and need, yet many faithful church-goers hesitate 
to mingle with the unfortunates. Perhaps the su- 
preme test of our modern churches will be their ability 
to reach out a helping hand to the neglected and de- 
spised, to bring them fresh hope and courage to help 
themselves, as the Quakers are doing. Such work en- 
riches the lives of both the servants and the served. 

The passion and the habit of cooperative effort 
along these lines should be acquired in youth. Our 
schools and colleges could guide groups of students in 
cooperative projects for community betterment under 
the leadership of social scientists with the missionary 
spirit. Why, for example, could not a theological 
school select a slum area or an underprivileged group 
and assign to each student as his field work some part 
in a plan for the improvement of conditions? Then 
the corporate spirit of the whole school would be 
brought to bear upon the problem, the difficulties of 
one would be discussed by all, the prayers would rise 
upon the flame of a common purpose and a common 
need, and the course of action would become clear in 
the light of shared experience. The plans might fail, 
but who could say the effort would not be supremely 
worth while? And how much more exciting the re- 
search, how much more interesting the reports, than 
the isolated studies of the typical graduate student 


grinding out his doctor’s dissertation! 


It is upon work of this nature that the future of 


the Free Church Fellowship will depend. If it can 


foster cooperative group action in the building of a 
better world for all, without prejudices of class, race, 
creed, knowledge, or earthly possessions, its service 


_will be incalculable. 


Arthur Newell Moore. 
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THE SONGS FOR THE NEW AGE 
T is easy enough to whistle when the heart is light. 

It is also easy to believe that whistling is a 

trivial occupation when men’s souls are tried. 
It is easy to believe that those things which so pleas- 
antly engross us and give our life satisfaction in hap- 
pier times—such as art and music, gardens and a 
hundred creative hobbies—are a trifle unworthy of 
our attention in times like the present. Not long 
ago, yielding to the current sense of futility, a lead- 
ing dramatic critic in New York bewailed the triviality 
ot Broadway in face of a world crisis, and seemed to 
imply that no man of intelligence would write plays 
at all these days unless he could thereby solve our 
economic difficulties. Nor can there be much ques- 
tion but the creative impulse is sensitive to mob 
psychology, and the artist today cannot escape an 
uncertainty of his own worth, a numbing sense of 
futility. 

Nevertheless, he is wrong, and we are wrong. If 
history teaches anything, it is that art is more endur- 
ing than empires, that plays outlast economic sys- 
tems, that men and women rejoice in gardens under 
kings or capitalists. The sun still rises and sets, anda 
poet still finds it beautiful and full of wonder. A 
woman with some seeds and a plot of ground makes 
beauty bloom beside her door. An artist watches 
the life about him and converts it into patterns on a 
wall which in some strange way make the common 
place significant and moving. Voices raised in song 
still delight the senses and lift the spirit. By the 
charm of personality combined with impersonation 
the actor creates that delicious mood of dramatic 
illusion, that surrender of ourselves to make-believe; 
and we do not ask that it be a make-believe solution 
of unemployment. In fact, we perhaps definitely 
ask that it be something quite otherwise! 

The art impulse is in us all, consumers as well as 
creators. The consumer of art merely lacks initial 
imagination and technical skill. But in the act of 
appreciation he shares in the creative process. All 
of us, then, in a time like this are far from indulging a 
trivial impulse if we continue to paint and write, sing 
and play, or just to enjoy the books and plays and 
songs and pictures other people make. These things 
endure. The impulse to make these things endures. 
Your bonds may blow up, your stocks vanish; Huey 
Long may be dictator of America; capitalism may 
perish. 

But a hollyhock will always rise from a holly- 
hock seed, a born painter will always paint pictures, 
a Schubert will always write songs, and as long as 
there are sex and sunsets there will be sonnets. These 
are among the everlasting verities, they matter in the 
long run far more than much which now worries us 
and makes them seem trivial. 

There is a great deal of talk at present about art— 
and even, sometimes, religion—being an “escape.”’ 
We are supposed to be ashamed of them as selfish in- 
dulgences. But what if they are an escape, as a high 
rock is an escape amidst a flood? What if the im- 
pulse behind them is civilization’s hope of survival? 
What if the boy who whistles is making the songs for 


the new age? 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS 


The Testament of Love. By Herbert 
L. Simpson. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 


This little book consists of meditations 
on the Seven Last Words. It is of a moving 
piety and glows with devout trust in the 
crucified Christ. Before so intimate a 
revelation of the soul of an author criti- 
cism is disarmed; and one would prefer to 
stand in silent respect rather than hint at 
opportunities missed and interpretations 
unwarranted. But if it is a reviewer’s 
duty to estimate an author’s work as well 
as to pay reverence to his fervor, it must 
be said that this book leaves some confu- 
sion in one’s mind. The confusion arises 
from the difficulty of harmonizing a sub- 
lime martyr’s accepted death with a 
divine redeemer’s appointed expiation. 
It is upon the former that the historical 
fact lays emphasis; it is of the latter that 
Dr. Simpson discourses. Instead, there- 
fore, of having our minds drawn to an im- 
perishable witness of perfect obedience to 
the Eternal Will, we are summoned to con- 
template a predestined climax to a drama 
of substitutionary penalty—and in that 
dark theology the whole moral event is in 
danger of sinking out of sight. Indeed, 
when we read of the dying martyr as be- 
ing now a priest and again a king, we can- 
not but be conscious of a perversion of 
his personality. Jesus was not a priest; 
he was murdered by priests. And as for 
“king,” what word, with the possible ex- 
ception of “‘priest,’’ so disfigures him? 
No; the Nazarene is lost in these artifices 
of elaboration, and it is poor compensation 
to be told that a theology is saved. 

W.L. Sullivan. 


PROPERTY AND PROPHECY 


The Church and Society. Biyhye 
Ernest Johnson. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 224 pp. $1.50. 


The need for a clarifying statement of 
the relationship of the church to social 
problems is increasingly being felt. This 
book meets that need. The author has 
given us a penetrating analysis of the func- 
tion of the church alive to social conflict 
and its implications. It is a major premise 
that organized Christianity must partici- 
pate in the task of social engineering. 
If it did not do so, it would cease to be true 
to its essential genius. The social content 
of Jesus’ message is fused with the per- 
sonal, and cannot be separated. They are 
the obverse and reverse of the same coin. 
Wherever spiritual and moral values are 
at stake, the church may wield its in- 
fluence, aiming so to reconstruct the social 
order as to give good will, and all whole- 
some and useful tendencies in human na- 


ture, a chance. Personal religion in an 
immoral society is not enough. 

The author, however, points out how 
“social crusading” is made difficult by 
the all-inclusiveness of the church. The 
fellowship usually involves too many 
shades of social opinion to be harmonized 
in effective social pronouncements and 
social action in its own name, particularly 
in lay-controlled Protestantism. But or- 
ganized religion has a real responsibility 
for social education, and only when it has 
“given effect to its social convictions by 
incorporating them in its own discipline, 
has its address to the community any so- 
cial reality.’ Other forces hampering 
the social idealism of the church are also 
dealt with, and the author states sig- 
nificantly that ‘‘property always holds 
hostages from prophecy.” This book 
deserves a wide reading. 

Elbridge F. Stoneham. 
Ke eo 
IN THE STEPS OF H. V. MORTON 


In the Steps of the Master. By 
H. V. Morton. New York: Dodd Mead 
and Company. 447 pp. $3.00. 

A new book by Mr. Morton, the author 
of the delightful “Search Series,’”’ will be 
hailed with pleasure by the readers of his 
inimitable accounts of travel and research 
in the British Isles. 

In the present book Mr. Morton has 
explored a new field, or, we may say, a 
very old field, Palestine. He follows the 
footsteps of Jesus as recorded in the New 
Testament, in a close survey of the topog- 
raphy and life of that country. This has 
often been done, and would appear to be a 
threadbare subject, but related in the 
brilliant and enthusiastic style of Mr. 
Morton, it becomes a new and alive thing. 
The old traditions and myths palpitate 
with life in their setting of the natural 
features of Palestine, so vividly pictured 
by the author. 

The exploration of any country can 
now, by means of a motor car, be made 
more easily and thoroughly than ever, and 
in a small country where distances are 
trifling, its very close exploration is now 
easily effected. 

Mr. Morton is no critic. He takes 
things as he finds them, and leaves to 
others scientific and critical research, both. 
topographical and traditional. He is a 
student of life, as he sees it about him, and 
he applies such observation to the life of 
the past, which, in a country where little 
has changed in custom or thought for 
thousands of years, he revivifies Ine 
wonderfully realistic way. 

Of one thing he is convinced. No one 
can understand many allusions and state- 
ments in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments without a knowledge of the daily 


life of the present day in Palestine, iden- 
tical with that of three thousand years 
ago. Statements in the Bible, which are 
meaningless without this knowledge, are 
simple and obvious with it. 

Another conviction is that the Gospel 
of John could have been written by no one 
but a fisherman of Galilee. He quotes 
many verses to show intimate words and 
phrases which could have been used only 
by such a person. 

The book is thoroughly modern in style 
and feeling, written with brilliant dash 
and verve, the result of candid moderm 
vision. It is frankly personal, as all off 
Mr. Morton’s books have been, and is full 
of amusing, pathetic, and entertaining 
incidents which maintain its interest 
throughout. 

Alfred Wayland Cutting. 


ee 


APPROACHING THE GATE 


The Gate of Life. By W. R. Inge. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
114 pp. $1.00. 


This volume contains twelve addresses: 
dealing with some of the conditions and! 
problems of the day, from the standpoint) 
of religious faith. Here, as always, thel 
Dean has a body of thought, something to 
say, and says it well. The Dean is not 
gloomy in these addresses; on the contrary 
there is a strain of winsomeness running 
through these serious utterances. Strongly 
Anglican, and designed especially fo 
Lenten reading, this little book has mes 
sages for many far from Anglican, who 
pay little attention to Lent, and do not! 
accept the more definitely theologica 
doctrines explicit or implicit in its pages. | 
Dean Inge is one of the frankest and mos 
courageous thinkers of our time; and now,| 
in the evening of his life, gives us some of} 
the outcome of his years of study. 

Frederic Gill. 


| 
| 
| 


* * 


SUNSHING AND SUFFERING 


Sunshine Preferred. By Anne Ellis. | 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 249} 
pp. $2.00. | 

“Sunshine Preferred” is a most unusual 
autobiographical account of the experiences 
of a woman who is a victim of asthma. ]} 
The title is somewhat unfortunate, be- 
cause it suggests a very different type of 
literature from that which the book ac. 
tually presents. With persistent courage } 
and a profound sense of humor, she fights | 
the disease which afflicts her, hoping} 
always that the next doctor or sanitarium) 
may be able to cure her, and obstinately ] 
trying to continue through all her suffering } 
her career as an author. The book is frank 
in detail, but has none of the atmosphere | 
of egotism and self-importance which cor-. 
rupts so much autobiographical literature. | 
One closes the book with a feeling of un-J} 
bounded sympathy and admiration. 

Anna Y. Fenn. 
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League Convention Endorses New Partnership, Social Relations Policy 


Stimulating Addresses, Lively Discussions at Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wis., April 1. 

The Mid-Western convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, at its final 
session here last night, unanimously en- 
dorsed the policy of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in authorizing its De- 
partment of Social Relations to speak and 
act on social issues in the Department’s 
own name. The same session also unani- 
mously urged the adoption of the League’s 
New Partnership in Unitarian churches, 
as a beginning of its extension into other 
religious fellowships. 

Larry S. Davidow, member of the De- 
partment of Social Relations and of the 
Council of the League, presented the 
Program of Social Action, and precipi- 


West, set forth the philosophy and working 
details of the New Partnership. He dealt 
with several misconceptions of the plan, 
showing, for example, that it does not 
mean laymen dictating the minister’s 
sermon subjects, the pulpit as being turned 
over to discussions of economics and poli- 
tics, or laymen spying into their minister’s 
private comings and goings. The whole 
endeavor is voluntary on both sides; ser- 
mon topics mutually chosen involve only a 
fraction of the pulpit presentations; and 
the ‘‘time study”’ of the minister’s activities 
is made by the minister himself, and is a 
means of acquainting the laymen more 
fully with the nature and the difficulties 
of the clergyman’s work and of showing 


Westminster Unitarian Chureh in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and a member of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, considered the 
Program of Social Action as possible ma- 
terial for the working out of the New 
Partnership, maintaining that the church 
in studying and urging action on pressing 
social questions was functioning as it 
should in a democracy. Even when it 
came out with both a majority and a 
minority report, it was operating as any 
democratic institution should. 

Policies and programs for Western 
Conference churches were discussed by 
Rev. Lon Ray Call, newly chosen confer- 
ence secretary. Among other projects, 
Mr. Call considered the making of local 


LARRY S. DAVIDOW 


tated a lively debate, in which sincere dif- 
ferences of viewpoint were aired in ani- 
/ mated but good-humored fashion. The 
resolution on the Association’s policy did 
not, of course, resolve these differences, but 
it is probably fair to state that the ‘‘con- 
_gcientious objectors’ were not as much 
concerned over the basic constitution and 
_ powers of the Department as over the con- 
tent of its recently issued program and 
| the danger of its statements seeming to 
bind the denomination. The convention 
took no stand on the proposals of the pro- 
gram, but did vote a resolution, which, 
| minus its ““whereases,”’ read: 

“Be it resolved: That the 1935 Mid- 
Western convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League heartily endorses the 

| policy of the American Unitarian Associa- 
» tion in maintaining a Department of Social 
_ Relations to study and report on social, 
economic and international questions, and 
. to recommend, in its own right and on its 
own responsibility, programs for social 
_-action in accord with the ideals of liberal 
| religion. 

, “Be it further resolved: That this conven- 
tion urges the careful study of this Depart- 
_ ment’s Program of Social Action by all 
_ the chapters of the Laymen’s League.” 

William J. Burns of Topeka, Kans., 

| chapter counsellor for the farther Middle 


a 


ROY WOOD SELLARS 


WALTER S. SWISHER 


how the laymen can relieve him of many 
tasks to leave him free for his proper 
functions, especially this project of co- 
operative thinking with his men. The 
convention’s resolution on this matter 
read: 

“Whereas: The strength and the in- 
fluence of any church depends in no small 
measure on closer cooperation between the 
minister and his laymen and the assump- 
tion by laymen of increased responsibili- 
ties for the work of the church, and 

“Whereas: The proper solution of the 
great social problems of the day will de- 
pend in no small measure on close co- 
operation between clergymen and laymen 
of all denominations toward developing a 
country-wide group conscience on these 
problems; therefore, 

“Be it resolved: That the 1935 Mid- 
Western convention of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League recommends to all Unitarian 
ministers and their laymen the carrying 
out, in ways suitable to their respective 
local conditions, of the project for cooper- 
ative thinking and cooperative endeavor 
by ministers and laymen, known as the 
New Partnership, in the hope that the 
plan, successfully employed in our churches, 
will commend itself to all religious fel- 
lowships of the nation.” 

Rev. Everett M. Baker, minister of the 


ROBERT J. HUTCHEON 


MARCO MORROW 


church surveys, the cooperation of the 
conference in the League’s institutes and 
missions, and the use of the conference 
office as Mid-Western headquarters of the 
League. The last mentioned proposal 
was recommended in another convention 
resolution. Studies have shown, said Mr. 
Call, that the most successful churches 
almost always enjoy a strong lay leader- 
ship. 

Another resolution urged the passage 
by Congress of the House resolution pro- 
viding for entrance of the United States 
into the World Court, as a means of over- 
coming the obstructive tactics of the 
Senate minority, also action in the same 
manner for membership in the League of 
Nations. Another felicitated President 
Roosevelt on the appointment as the first 
United States labor commissioner at the 
International Labor Office of the League 
of Nations of William Gorham Rice, for- 
merly president of the Madison, Wis., 
Unitarian Church. Others extended heart- 
iest thanks to the First Unitarian Church 
of Milwaukee, its League chapter and its 
Women’s Alliance for their generous hos- 
pitality, and expressed appreciation and 
affection for President Parsons and pledged 
support to “those ideals of life for which 
he stands.”’ 

It was heartening to hear the reports 


from the chapter counsellors, from Charles 
H. Luecking of St. Louis, Mo., from Perry 
J. Stearns of Milwaukee, and from Mr. 
Burns of Topeka, and to note substantial 
returns in new and revived chapters at 
Memphis, Tenn., Topeka and Wichita, 
Kans., with substantial prospects of other 
groups in the making. This evidence of 
the vitality and devotion of the League’s 
volunteer field leadership and the personal 
contacts with these men were among the 
most rewarding features of the convention. 
In the name of the Topeka chapter, Mr. 
Burns extended, and his minister, Rev. 
Maynard Van Dyke, seconded, an invita- 
tion to hold the Mid-Western convention 
in that city next year. 

Convention addresses centered in the 
theme, “‘Liberalism’s New Battle Fronts,” 
—hbattle fronts raised by psychologies 
that demean the nature of man, by dicta- 
torships which, although secular in con- 
stitution, often invade the inner sanc- 
tuaries of the human spirit. Appropriate- 
ly, Professor Robert J. Hutcheon of the 
Meadville Theological School opened the 
convention with a soundly conceived re- 
statement of the historic Unitarian af- 
firmation of the worth of human person- 
ality. Professor Roy Wood Sellars of the 
University of Michigan followed with a 
demand that liberalism fight its battles 
with a positive social philosophy. Then 
came the addresses by Mr. Call, Mr. 
Davidow and Mr. Baker, presenting the 
church and lay groups as implementing 
organizations for the ideas and ideals of 
liberal religion. 

Marco Morrow of Topeka, assistant 
publisher of the Capper Publications, drew 
on seasoned experience and employed 
inimitable powers of eloquence and wit to 
show what democracy must do to be saved. 
Our rugged individualistic system of 
politics and economy is antagonistic to 
every principle of democracy and every 
Christian ethic, he declared; but democ- 
racy is cultural rather than political, it 
must be woven into the fiber of the people 
before it can be written into the constitu- 
tion. “‘If we are to escape Communism or 
Fascism in America, might it not be worth 
while to try democracy?’ he asked. His 
address awoke unbounded enthusiasm 
and drew several requests for its pub- 
lication. 

Another Topeka man, Edward Rooney, 
formerly state prosecutor for Kansas, 
pleaded in vivid and persuasive fashion 
for the drastic reform of our correctional 
and penal system, which, he asserted, was 
born in the spirit of vengeance and fear. 
Let the court decide only on whether the 
prisoner is guilty, then let medical experts 
of the corrective institution deal with him 
in such manner and as long as they see fit. 
President Parsons took the same problem 
in its earlier stages. He urged community 
and school responsibility for the detection 
of those conditions in a child that pomt 
to the possibility of misbehavior, and for 
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the correction of these conditions before 
they get the youngster to the juvenile 
court. 

Rev. Walter S. Swisher, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, 
preached the convention sermon at the 
First Unitarian Church, with the minister, 
Dr. Robert S. Loring, and Mr. Baker 
conducting the service of worship. The 
church today, said Mr. Swisher, is criti- 
cized by many for not being alert to the 
social needs of the times, and by others 
for “going into politics” and for leaving 
real “religion”? behind. The true liberal! 
church, however, will be inclusive in its 
service: it will exalt spiritual values, but, 
without becoming partisan, it will go on 
to apply them to particular social evils. 
With the school, the church must be a 
bulwark between mankind and the social 
and moral chaos which threatens on all 
sides. 

Ival McPeak. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. Miles Hanson of Rox- 
bury, Mass., returned recently from their 
visit to California and were accorded a 
church reception on March 20. 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, of Boston, 
Mass., will conduct the Palm Sunday 
service at the First Unitarian Church, 
Salem, Mass. The subject of his sermon 
will be ‘‘Palms and Tears.” 

SOCIAL PROGRAM DISCUSSED 


At Canton, Mass., the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches have united in form- 
ing a study group to consider the Program 
of Social Action. The procedure includes 
assigned readings, reports, and discussions, 
and will embrace ten weekly meetings 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin has resigned 
from the First Unitarian Church of Des 
Moines, Iowa, after a pastorate of some 
months. 

Rev. John Ogden Fisher of Groton, 
Mass., has accepted an invitation to the 
First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., where he succeeds Rev. Homer 
Lewis Sheffer. 

Rev. Joseph Barth, late student-minis- 
ter at Shelbyville, Ill., commenced his 
ministry at the Channing Religious So- 
ciety, Newton, Mass., on March 24. 


See 


CALLED TO STOW 


Rey. Robert A. Singsen of Dorchester, 
Mass., has been called to the ministry of 
the First Parish Church, Stow, Mass 


* 


BEQUEST TO PENSION SOCIETY 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
has recently received announcement of 
a bequest of $5,000 from the late Ephraim 
Emmerton, prefessor in the Harvard 
Divinity School. 


- afternoons at 2.30 p. m. commencing Apri 


BOSTON S. S. UNION MEETS 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union f 
Boston will next meet on Monday, Apri} 
15, in the Channing Church in Newton 
Mass. Supper will be served prompt! || 
at six o’clock. The annual business meet | 
ing will be held immediately after suppea} 
The speaker at 7.15 p. m. will be Ernes 
W. Kuebler, secretary of the Departmen 
of Religious Education, who will speak o 
“Church School Teaching and Life.) 
Following his talk there will be an oppor 
tunity for discussion and a conference, thi 
subject for which will be “An inventaaa 
of Your Curricula.” 


LECTURES ON JESUS 


The Lowell lectures at King’s Chapel 
Boston, Mass., are to be given this year by 
thie new Hollis Professor of Divinity is 
Harvard University, Dr. Henry J. Cad| 
bury, and will be given weekly on Monday} 


22. The general topic for the five lecture} 
is Modernizing Jesus. The final lecture ix 
the series will be given on Tuesday, May 
14. 


SHOALERS’ REUNION 


The annual reunion of Congregationa 
and Unitarian Shoalers will be held joint] | 
in the First Parish Church, Cambridgel 
Mass., on Friday evening, April 26. A 
informal reception commencing at 5 will] 
be followed by a banquet at 6.30 with 
greetings and toasts and announcements 
of the program for the next summer. As} 
1935 is the one hundredth anniversary o 
the birth of Celia Thaxter, the most dis 
tinguished literary figure that the Shoalgfj 
ever produced, Edward R. Knowlton, wh 
is to be her biographer, will speak briefl | 
about her, and Rev. John Nicol Mark 
will speak on “‘The Shoals Triangle.” Mr 
Rutledge will show a few of his most re 
cent movies and there will be a candleligh# 
service in the church. 

The young people are particularly in 
vited. Special tables are being reserved} 
for them, and there will be dancing fro 
9.30 to 11.80 with music provided by a tria}} 
under the direction of Miss Faith Donovan} 
who is well known to all Shoalers. 

Old Shoalers are particularly urged tal} 
invite prospective Shoalers to this re-| 
union. A prize consisting of a weekend ati} 
the Shoals, from Friday night to Monday} 
night, will be awarded to that church which | 
sends the largest delegation to the re 
union. Since only 200 people can be ac 
commodated and this is the only reunion} 
held by either Congregationalists or Uni-] 
tarians this year, it is important that 
people who are very desirous of attending} 
should get their tickets at once, and in any 
case before April 28. Congregationalists 
should apply to Mrs. George A. Packard, | 
25 Avon Street, Wakefield, Mass., and} 
Unitarians to Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble, 384 
Bowdoin Street, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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AGAINST THE PROFIT SYSTEM 
Kirby Page 
from The Christian Century 

The case against the profit system may 

be summarized briefly: It presents a maxi- 
mum stimulus to covetousness and the 
desire for excessive personal privilege; it 
makes private profit for investors the test 
of production, rather than the satisfaction 
of human needs, thereby shutting down 
plants when profit is not forthcoming, even 
though multitudes of men, women and 
children remain in dire need of the com- 
modities which could be produced; it 
drives industry around the vicious circle 
of booms and depressions, thus destroying 
stability and security: it places owners and 
workers under the crushing strain of a 
life-and-death competitive struggle and 
thereby consumes an utterly disproportion- 
ate amount of human energy, leaving its 
victims too exhausted for the proper 
enjoyment of cultural, artistic and spiritual 
-values; it leads to disastrous maldistri- 
‘bution of purchasing power, with extreme 
_congestion of wealth in the hands of a small 
section of the population and with severe 
-privation for the multitudes; it offers no 
escape from the dilemma of anarchistic and 
wasteful competition, on the one hand, and 
‘the ravages of monopolistic exploitation, 
- onthe other; it exacts a ghastly toll through 
bankruptcy and unemployment by pitting 


/employer against employer, as well as 


worker against worker; it leads irresistibly 


to industrial conflict and class war; it is a 


major source of international warfare; it 


| stands as a towering barrier in the path- 


way of the kingdom of God. 


If the churches fail to indict the profit 


system as a prolific source of countless 
| iniquities and fail to withdraw all sanction 
and approval from this unnecessary and 
indefensible mode of production, they will 
remain blind leaders of the blind, and 


humanity will stagger over the precipice 


_ of hunger, warfare and chaos. 


* * 


ALLIANCE ALASKAN LECTURE 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 
is sponsoring an illustrated lecture on a 


' trip to Alaska. by Mrs. Stacy B. South- 


worth on Thursday, April 25, at the Parish 
Hall of the Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 7.45 p. m. Tickets may be 
obtained from Miss Emily Cline, 56 
Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


OK 


SENEXET REPORT 


The increasing use of Senexet House by 
the Unitarian and other fellowships is in- 
‘dicated in a printed report of last year’s 
activities issued by the officers and trustees 
of the Retreat. 

As the report points out, people go to 
Senexet for three definite purposes, namely, 
for spiritual refreshment, for mental en- 
lightenment through helpful exchange of 
experience, and for practical planning 
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away from the interruptions and dis- 
tractions of office or study. 

The pursuance of these purposes have 
taken more than 1,200 persons to Senexet 
since it was opened in January, 1932, and 
they stayed usually from two to four days. 
They have included special groups of 
ministers and of students, various Al- 
liances, young people’s groups, and de- 
nominational organizations. 


3 ES 


THE TULSA MODEL 


One of the most impressive and at the 
same time efficient religious schools that 
I have visited is the one in Tulsa, Okla. 
The junior church begins with a pro- 
cessional hymn led by the Sunday-school 
choir and the three young people taking 
part in the service. 

The ritual has been especially arranged 
and is similar to that of a church, simpli- 
fied for children. There are seven ser- 
vices, consisting of music, processional 
hymn, opening sentences, reading, prayer, 
responses, sermon and recessional hymn, 
including one patriotic and one dramatic 
service. These are bound in a book with 
fifty hymns which have been gathered 
from many different sources. 

The service elements, opening sentences, 
reading, prayer and sermon, are given to 
the children the Sunday before they par- 
ticipate in the service, and they come for 
one rehearsal during the week. 

Much of the material for the services 
has been contributed by the teachers, an 
occasional mother and by the minister and 
his wife over a period of years, and is con- 
stantly growing. The entire service is 
conducted by the children ranging from 
seven to sixteen years. This means the 
ushers, a choir, those who conduct the open- 
ing service, the preacher of the sermon, are 
all members of the school. The super- 
intendent does not appear in the service. 

There is an average attendance of sixty- 
eight, which does not include the Primary 
Department of eighty. Every available 
room in the church, parish house, and 
parsonage is used for classes. With a 
school like this it is not difficult to be op- 
timistic about the future of the Unitarian 
Church in Tulsa. 

George F. Patterson. 


* * 


FREE BOOKS BY MAIL 


The Circulating Library of the General 
Alliance at the Unitarian headquarters, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., contains 
a collection of about 2,400 books in various 
classes: religion, philosophy, history, biog- 
raphy, ete. The books are loaned to 
ministers of all denominations, to church 
organizations, or individual members, and 
may be kept three weeks with the privilege, 
in most cases, of renewal. The postage is 
paid one way if sent out-of-town. A 
printed catalogue and some supplemen- 
tary lists may be secured upon request. 
The library is open to visitors, and new 
readers and borrowers would be welcomed. 


MASSACHUSETTS PRISON REFORM 
Lewis Parkhurst of Winchester, Mass., 
a prominent Unitarian layman, in con- 
tinuance of his work for prison reform 
has presented to Governor James M. 
Curley a ‘Supplementary Report Con- 
cerning the Men’s Prisons of Massa- 
chusetts.’’ It is in the form of a printed 
booklet and deals chiefly with the Charles- 
town, Norfolk, and Concord prisons. 


ESSEX CONFERENCE 

Commencing at 3.30 p. m., on April 28 
the Essex Unitarian Conference will hold 
its 185th session at the First Unitarian 
Church, Lynn, Mass. Among the speak- 
ers will be George G. Davis, Dr. Maxwell 
Savage, Miss Priscilla Gifford, and Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees. 

EMINENT WOMAN DIES 


After a fall on the stairs of her home in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Dr. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane, noted Unitarian minister and re- 
form leader, died on March 24. She was 
born at Hudson, Wis., in 1858. After 
graduating from Carthage College in 
Illinois she took up school teaching and 
newspaper work and became city editor of 
the Oshkosh, Wis., Northwestern. 

In 1886 she was appointed pastor of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church in Sioux 
Falls, Minn., and in 1889 she was called 
to the People’s Church, Kalamazoo. 
She here electrified a decadent church, 
soon making it one of the city’s leading 
churches. She established the city’s 
first kindergarten school and promoted 
city sanitation. 

After further study at the University 
of Chicago she returned to Kalamazoo 
and continued her socia] service, proving 
herself an expert in municipal sanitation, 
housing and civic services generally. 
Her best-known literary work was “U. S. 
Inspected and Pas-ed,” a criticism of 
federal meat inspection. She was an 
executive board member of the League to 
Enforce Peace and a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of Forty on Recon- 
struction and War. In addition to being 
honored by numerous colleges, in May of 
last year she received conspicuous civic 
honors as “Kalamazoo’s First Woman 
Citizen.” 


* * 


FORMER MINISTER DIES 


Rev. Johann Petur Solmundsson died 
at his home, Gimli, Man., Canada, on 
March 25. He was born at Heggestooum, 
Borgarfjord, Iceland, in 1872. After a 
Canadian education he entered the Mead- 
ville Theological School, from which he 
graduated in 1902. He was in charge of 
the Unitarian church at Gimli from 1903 
to 1910. In 1923 he received the degree 
of master of arts from the University of 
Manitoba. Since resigning from the 
church in 1910 he has represented the New 
York Life Assurance Company. 
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Letters to the Editor 


BOWEN MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Requests have been received from 
friends of the late Professor Clayton R. 
Bowen for copies of an address delivered 
at a memorial service in King’s Chapel 
last November. The address was pub- 
lished along with a paper by Doctor 
Christie in a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Meai)- 
ville Addresses,’ and distributed to Uni- 
tarian ministers. 

Any ministers who have retained their 
copies and would like to send them to 
friends of Doctor Bowen are asked to 
forward them to the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, 5701 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., for there are no copies left 
for distribution at the school. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


A NEW MINISTRY 


To the Editor of The Christian Regisier: 
The selection of Rev. Dana McL. 
Greeley as the new minister of the Ar- 
lington Street Church is an evidence that a 
great church with fine traditions has the 
courage and the wisdom to face the future 
with a young leader. Any minister called 
to an important pulpit in times like our 
own is faced with grave responsibilities, 
for our age, restless and hungry for sp:rit- 
ual sustenance, over critical too, demands 
the very finest that any minister can give. 
I believe that Mr. Greeley's wisdom, 
his finely tempered idealism, his faith in 
the spiritual realities of the Unitarian mes- 
sage, wil] commend him to many thought- 
ful persons who come to the church to 
find a religion which sustains them in life, 
which presents to them great ideals, which 
makes imperative the social and personal 
implications of the Christian religion. 
Writing as a young minister, I wish 
heartily to commend the wisdom of the 
church, and to wish Mr. Greeley strength 
and courage as he faces his new duties. 
May he rise to the heights of his high 
calling. 
Dale Richardson. 
Laconia, N. H. 


FOR THE PENSION SOCIETY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It is reported that owing to continued 
straitened finances among our churches 
contributions to the Pension Society have 
fallen considerably below the level of nor- 
mal years. This means that the modest 
amount allotted to each of our veteran 
ministers as a service pension will have to 
be further curtailed, unless our parishes 
realize the seriousness of the situation 
and generously come to the rescue. 

The men entitled to the pension have 
all served our churches for twenty years, 
and many of them for double that period. 
To receive a pension should be a mark of 


honor, but unless further support from 
churches and individuals is forthcoming, 
it 1s likely to prove an empty honor. 

Let every minister bring this important 
matter to the attention of the budget com- 
mittee of his parish and urge that a con- 
tribution to the Pension Society be in- 
cluded in its list of annuai appropriations. 

Abbot Peterson. 

Brookline, Mass. 


* * 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m. and Wednesday, 7 p. m. 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1380 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station KECA. 
1430 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, Sunday, 10.45 a. m. 
Station WLLH, 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
a * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Kennebunk, Me.—The Young People’s 
Religious Union of the First Congrega- 
tional Parish (Unitarian) has terminated 
a successful series of ten dances held 
twice monthly from October to March. 
These dances have filled a long-felt need 
for social life among the high-school 
students. 


San Jose, Calif.—The recent annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church 
was presided over by Fay F. Dean. After 
the hearing of reports by Mrs. S. C. 
Sonnichsen, president of the Alliance, A. J. 


i 

= ] 
Shaller, president of the League, Mrs.|} 
Mabel Franklin, church secretary, an 
Miss Mary Weisendanger, financial sec-|} 
retary, the reappointment of Rev. Bem 
Franklin Wilson for the coming year was| 
unanimously confirmed, and Arnold Mos, | 
Mrs. Mabel Franklin, J. R. Brokenshire,|| 
Niles E. Wretman, A. G. Peterson andi 
Cal Babberger were elected to the board} 
of trustees. | 


Orlando, Fla.—A petition originating |] 
in the Unitarian Church, and led by the} 
wife of the minister, Mrs. George H.. 
Badger, has secured improvement in the} 
administration of the city jail in securing] 
the segregation of juveniles. | 


... Press Comments... 


REPUBLICAN 
RELIGION 


By G. Adolph Koch. ‘Mr. Koch’s 
study of this phase of ‘liberalism’ | 
during this brief period is the first | 
thorough treatment of an important 
and neglected chapter in the intel- 
lectual history of America. He has not 
only done an extraordinarily fine and 
scholarly piece of work which should 
command the admiration of the tech- 
nical historian, but has presented his 
materials in a style marked by both 
clarity and charm.’’—The Christian 


Century. $3.00 


GOD OR MAN? 


By James H. Leuba. ‘Professor 
Leuba’s most recent volume—God or 
Man?—is one which no student of 
contemporary society can afford to 
neglect.’’—Aldous Huxley, New York 
American. SS 


“‘T think it remarkable, and certainly 
most unusual, for a scientist of his 
eminence to have succeeded in mak- 
ing such a thoroughly popular, and 
at the same time adequate, pre- 
sentation. !t seems to me that the 
argument progresses until it acquires 
accumulativeforcethatisirresistible.’’ 
—Dr. Horace J. Bridges. 


“The force of Professor Leuba’s logic 
can hardly be denied. There is need 
today for just such frankness and 
intellectual integrity as Professor 
Leuba aims to bring to this study.’’ 
—The Christian Register. , 
ee $2.75 


Henry Holt and Company 
One Park Avenue New York 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Francis Balazs is a young Hungarian 
minister, who recently graduated from 
he Pacifie Unitarian School for the 
Ministry. Heis now the devoted pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church in Meszko, 
Transylvania, where he is engaged in a 
far-reaching enterprise of social and 
spiritual reconstruction. 

Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
playwrighting, Yale University. He 
is a member of the Commission of Ap- 
praisal. 

Marion Franklin Ham is minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Waverley, Mass. 
Joseph Haroutunian is lecturer in re- 
ligion at Wellesley College. He is the 
author of ‘‘Piety versus Moralism: The 
Passing of the Old New England Theol- 

ogy.” 


_N. W. Lovely is minister of the Unitarian 


Church, Franklin, N. H. 


Arthur Newell Moore is a Unitarian 
minister, completing his work for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at the 
Harvard Divinity School. 


‘Leon S. Simonetti is minister of the 


First Unitarian Church, Ware, Mass. 


Frederic W. Smith is minister of the 
First Religious Society, Carlisle, Mass. 


| Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 


the First Universalist Church, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Mornirg prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. 
day-Thursday, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D. 
5 p.m. Vesper service conducted by Mr. Perkins. 
Thursday, 8 p.m. Holy Communion. Good Friday, 
12 noon, Mr. Perkins. 5 p.m. Vesper service with 
special music. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 
Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Holy Week, Mon- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
of more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


For Rent.—Dignified New Hampshire farm- 
house available June fifteenth. Fifty acres of wood- 
land and brooks. Seven rooms, garden, adequate 
sanitation. Photos sent. Rent reasonable. D. L. 
Kline, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 


, for reference! 
\ for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield +. Boston 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Modernizing Jesus 


April 22. Anachronism in Our Thinking 
About Jesus. April 29. Jesus and the Men- 
tality of His Age. May 6. Jesus as a Social 
Teacher. May 13. Purpose, Aim, and 
Motive in Jesus. May 14. Jesus’ Religion. 


By HENRY J. CADBURY 
A. B,, A. M., Ph. D., Litt. D: 
Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard University 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


“UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The fiscal year of the American Unitarian Association ends April 30 
| 
Among the many causes to which you 
will contribute place your church and its 
‘ religious faith first 
i 
Checks should be made payable to catoalt 
The American Unitarian Association 

| And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 

25 Beacon Street -: -: Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


The Sunday school teacher fixed him | 


with a stern look. ‘‘You’re a naughty boy,” 
she commenced. ‘‘You’ve been fighting 
again.” 


“Couldn’t help it this time, teacher,” | 


replied the boy. 
“But didn’t last Sunday’s lesson teach 
you that when you are struck on one 


cheek, you ought to turn the other to the | 


striker?” 
“Yes,” agreed Bertie; ‘but he hit me on 


the nose, and I’ve only got one nose.”— 


Michigan Christian Advocate. 

First Star: “I’m awfully sorry to see you 
here in the hospital, but I never knew that 
pistol was really loaded!” 

Second Star: “Oh, that’s all right. 
Accidents will happen. But what gets my 
goat was the way the director yelled, “You 
blithering idiot, don’t you know that’s not 
the way to fall when you're shot!’ ’— 
Exchange. 

“Mummy, the pants you made me are 
tighter than my skin,” said the little one. 

“Nonsense, my boy. Don’t say silly 
things like that.” 

“But they are. I can bend in my skin 
and I can’t in my pants,” he replied.— 
Oswestry Commercial Circular. 

* * 

A minister once said: “I have had many 
complaints lately about the length of my 
sermons. Hereafter the collection will be 
taken and counted before I begin to talk. 
The smaller the collection, the longer the 
sermon.”’—H xchange. 

* * 

Of the four Barker brothers, Fred and 
Hermon, killed in Wichita by officers 
several years ago, are dead.—Denver paper. 

* * 

No trouble to shipping was reported, 
although ten vessels had been sunk or 
damaged.—Poriland (Ore.) paper. 


You can’t fool all the people all the 
time, but it isn’t necessary. A majority 
will do.— Portland (Me.) Express. 

* * 


Public Enemy No. 1 has been killed so 
often the hope is now felt he will stay dead. 
— Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 


When are we going to get around to a 
relief program for the taxpayers?—Green- 
ville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

Se * 


A naturalist says the polar bear has 
Nature’s best winter coat. And the moths 
have ours.— Judge. 

* * 

Government, these days, is just some 
figures followed by nine naughts.—Bruns- 
wick (Ga.) Pilot. 

* a 

Aren’t you glad you aren’t posterity? 
Tt will have to pay our bills—Manchester 
Union. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
- Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of! 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the} 
School’s own curriculum a wide} 
variety of subjects. For informa-. 
tion address | 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 
Chicago 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


“A Lawyer’s Philosophy 
of Life” 
By PERCY W. GARDNER 


Formerly President of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Based on lectures delivered at the League’s 
1934 Star Island Institute and published 
by the Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Price, $1.00 


THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS MORE 


In contributions must be had before April 
30, 1935, if you wish pensions main- 
tained at the present rate. 

Has your church done its part as yet in this 
common obligation ? 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 


PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. Please send your gifts promptly to 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue -- -:- Boston, Mass. 


5 Months for $1.00 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introducing 


The Register 
LEASE enter my subscription a r 
To New Friends Piast Rate of 6 siontheton 


dollar. I enclose check or currency 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


